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SUMMARY 


General  economic  activity  continued  at  a  relatively  high  level  in 
July  and  August.    Employment,  wage  rates,  and  personal  incomes  were  at  record 
levels  "but  prices  in  farm  and  wholesale  markets  continued  downward. 

The  decline  in  prices  received  "by  farmers  from  mid- July  to  mid- August 
was  the  sixth  consecutive  monthly  drop  since  the  peak  was  reached  last  Feb- 
ruary.   The  decline  from  the  previous  month  was  due  primarily  to  lower  prices 
for  most  crops.    Cotton  prices,  adjusting  to  the  prospective  17.3  million 
"bale  crop,  dropped  12  percent  from  mid-July.    Seasonal  gains  were  registered 
over  the  month  ending  mid-August  for  some  meat  animals,  eggs  and  milk.  The 
parity  ratio  in  mid-August  was  10U,  the  same  as  in  the  previous  month  and 
August  1950.  T  —| 
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ECONOMIC  FACTORS  AFFECTING  AGRICULTURE 
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Annual  data  for  the  years  19  29-1*9  appear  on  page  32  of  the  April  1951  issue  ot  The  Demand  and 
Price  Situation. 
Sources : 


Federal  Reserve  Board,  construction  activity  converted  to  1935-39  base. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
"3/  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  to  convert  prices  received 
and  prices  paid,  interest,  taxes  and  wage  rates  to  the  1935-39  base,  miltiply  by  .93110  and  .79872 
respectively. 

\J  Consumers'  price  index  for  moderate-income  families  in  large  cities. 

V  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  revised  figures,  seasonally  adjusted  at  annual  rates. 

"0/  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

7/  U.  S.  Department  of  Treasury.    Data  for  1950  are  on  average  monthly  basis. 
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Total  industrial  production  was  down  k  percent  in  July  after  "being 
stable  at  221~223  percent  of  the  1935*\39  average  for  the  last  half  year. 
Bather  sharp  declines  were  registered  for  some,  product? ,  especially 
passenger  cars.4  other  consumer  goods,  and  coal0    Material  restrictions  re- 
quired by  the  Nati-onal  Production  Authority  and  widespread  vacations  were 
largely  responsible  for  reduced  output,  although  slackening  demand  for  some 
consumer  goods  was  also  a  factor,,    Preliminary  indications  are  that  output 
in-August  will  "be  above  July  "but  still  somewhat  "below  the  level  of  the 
first  half,;  \\ 

Manufacturers8  unfilled  orders  for  durable  goods  continued  to  ilse 
in  Juno  particularly  for  heavy,  transportation  equipment  and  .machinery,. 
Unfilled  orders  of  nondurable- goods  producers  continued  to  decline*  The 
less  than  seasonal,  increase  in  total  construction  activity,  from  June  to 
July  primarily  reflected  the  effects  of  building  restrictions  on  new 
private  constructs  on- outlays., 

Retail  sales'  in  July  were  about  the  same  as  in  June  and  well  bo- 
low  the  record  reached  in  July  a  year  ago  following  the. .outbreak  of. 
hostilities  in  Korea©    He  tailors1  inventories  declined  slightly  but  manu~ 
facturers*  inventories  continued. to  rise  through  the  end  of  june0    Por  the 
second  quarter  of  1951  inventory  accumulation  was  at  a  record  annual  rate 
of  lU03  billion  dollars0    Slow  sales  and  large  inventories  were  accompanied 
by  more  than  seasonal  declines  in  output  of  some  consumer  good's  in  July© 

Commodity  Highlights 

Peaks' in  slaughter  are  likely  about  October  for  cat  tie »  calves f  and 
§koeJL9  lambsa  and  about  early  Pocember'for  hogs0  ■  When  supplies  of  cattle 
approach  their  seasonal-  high  this  fall,  prices  of  at  least  some  grades  may 
drop  below  the  ceiling  level  but  remain  above  last  yeart    Prices  of  hogs 
will  decline  considerably  from  the  level  set  by  pork  ceilings*    Prices  re*» 
ceived  by  farmers  for  whole  milk  .are  likely  to  rise  seasonally  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year9    Prices  received  for  eggs  are  expected  to  continue 
above  a  year  ago.  and  will  register  farther  seasonal  increases  during  the 
next  3  months.    Indicated  output  of  edible,  vegetable  oi  Is  as  of  August  1 
was  lO.percent  greater  than  the  record  production  of  1950,    Some  seasonal 
decline  in  corn -prices  may  be  expect ed ' this  fall ,  but  feed  grain  prices 
are  .likely  ..to  average  higher  in  the  last  half  of  1951  than  in  the  same 
months'  of  '1959°    Grower  prices  for  ayoles  and  grapes  may  not  average 
quite  as'  high- this  fall  as  in  the  fall  of  19500    With  a  cotton  crop  for 
1951  estimated  at  17*3  ml  liion' bales,  the '  supply  of  cot  tea  for  1951**5?  may 
■  total  about  19e5  million  bales,  15  percent  larger  than  last  year9  World 

wool  prices  next  season  probably  will  average  somewhat  higher  than 
.  .current  levels,,    Average  prices  of  fflue-»  cured  tobacco  from  the  1951  croP 
are  not  expected  to' average  quite  as  high  as  the  record  last  season* 
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OUTPUT  £ND  El'IPLOBIEITT  -  . 

Total  industrial'  out-put  declined  in  July  as  vacation  -  shutdowns, 
material  shortages  and  a  slackening  in  demand  resulted  in  rather  sharp 
declines  in  some  industries.    The  federal  Reserve  Board's  index  of 
seasonally  adjusted  industrial  output  for  July  was  213  ( 1935-39=100 ) f 
about  h  percent  "below  June,  "but  9  percent  above  July  1950.    The  decline, 
in  seasonally  adjusted  production  indicated  by  this  index  tends  to  over- 
state the  extent  of  the  actual  decline  since  the  rather  widespread 
practice  in  some  industries  of  closing  down  plants  for  vacations  is  not 
adequately  allowed  for*    This  is  particularly  true  of  some  nondurable 
goods  industries  and  bituminous  coal  mining. 

Total  durable  goods  out-put  was  down  h  percent  from  June  largely 
as  a  result  of  a  sharp  decline  in  passenger  car  output  and  further  de- 
clines in  production  of  other  consumer  durable  goods0    Passenger  car  out- 
put was  down  about  one-fifth  from  June  .as  material  restrictions  ordered 
by  the  National  Production  Authority  for  the  third  quarter  began  to  take 
effect©    Passenger  car  output  during  the  third  quarter  of  this  year  was 
restricted  by  HPA  order  to  1*2  million  units,  or  about  65  percent  of  the 
rate  during  the  base  period  (the  first  half  of  1950)*    Fourth  quarter 
allotments  of  steel,  copper  and  aluminum  recently  announced  by  the  1IPA 
will  permit  output  of  about  lcl  million  units  or  60  percent  of  the  base 
period  rate©    The  permitted  third  quarter  rate  of  steel  consumption  for 
the  manufacture  of  other  consumers1  durable  goods,  such  as  refrigerators, 
washing  machines  and  electrical  appliances  was  about  70  percent  of  the 
base- period  rate*    A  further  reduction  during  the  fourth  quarter  will 
bring  steel  use  for  the  manufacture  of  these  items  down  to  65  percent  of 
the  base  period  rate.    In. recent  months,  however,  a  slackening  demand 
rather  than  material  shortages  has  been  responsible  for  much  of  the  . de- 
cline in  output  of  these  goods*    Activity  inmost  other  durable  goods 
industries,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  at  the  high  June  level s.  Steel 
operations  were  about  the  same  as  in  June,  when  they  averaged  101  percent 
of  capacity,  while  the  production- of  heavy  machinery,  aircraft  and 
ordnance  was  also  maintained  close  to  earlier  peak  level  se 

Vacation  shutdowns  were  largely  responsible  for  the  U  percent  de- 
cline in  nondurable  ffoods  -product ion  during  July0    Particularly  affected 
were  the  textile  and  leather  goods  industries,  although  in  both  groups 
some  of  the  decline  may  have  been  due  to  a  weakened  demand.  Production 
of  chemicals  continued  to  rise  while  most  other  groups  registered  slight 
declines  from  the  previous  month* 

A  decline  of  5  percent  in  production  of  minerals  was  also  largely 
due  to  vacation  shutdowns*    The  July  vacation  period  for  miners  brought 
coal  output  down  sharply  from  the  previous  monthc    Crude  petroleum  output, 
on  the  other  hand,  continued  at  record  levels© 

Manuf ac t ur e r s *  backlogs  of  unfilled  orders  continued  to  rise  in 
June,  reaching  an  estimated  5*fo4  billion  dollars  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
The  total  was  about  200  million  above  Hay  and  30c9  billion  above  June  a 
year  earlier,    Backlogs  of  durable  goods  manufacturers  were  up  1«>3  "bil- 
lion from  May  with  most  of  the  gain  occurring  in  the  transportation  equip- 
ment, (other  than  motor  vehicles),  and  machinery  (other  than  electrical) 
Industrie s*    Unfilled  orders  of  nondurable  goods  producers  continued  to 
decline0 
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Inventory  book  values  of  manufacturing  industries  were  up  $00  mil- 
lion dollars  in 'June  to  39«&  "billion  dollars,  after  seasonal  adjustment,  * 
Virtually,  all  of  the  rise  from  May  represented  a  greater  physical  volume..- 
About  two-thirds  of  the  additions  were  in  durable  goods  industries.  ( 

Betailers*  and  wholesalers*  stocks  at  the  end  of  June  were  down 
200  and  100  million  dollars,  respectively.    Almost  all  of  the  decline  in 
retail  inventories  occurred  in  nondurable-goods  stores.    Stocks  at 
apparel  stores  and  eating,  and  drinking  places  were  up  slightly,  "but  all 
other  nondurable-goods  groups  reported. declines.  ,  Durable-goods  stores*  • 
inventories  were  virtually  the  same  as  in  the  previous  month  as  the  drop- • 
in  homefurnishings  stores  was  about  off  set  by  increases  at  automotive-,  . 
lumber  and  building  materials  stores. 

The  effects  of  building  restrictions  on  over-all  construction', 
activity  are  becoming  increasingly  evident.    Estimated  total  construction 
outlays  in  July,  at  2. 8  billion  dollars,  were  only  3  percent  above  both  • 
June  1951  and' July  1950*    Theorise  from  June  was  less  than  usual  for  that 
time  of  year,  reflecting  for  the  most  part  a  less  than  seasonal  gain  in 
private  homebuilding  activity,  a  drop -in  commercial  building  and -a  con- 
tinued decline  in  construction  of  social  and  recreational  facilities© 

'   '    Total  private  outlays  for  mew  construction  amounted  to  1*9  bil-  - 
lion  dollars  in  July,  2  percent  above  June  but  8  percent  below  July  a 
year  earlier.    Expenditures  on  residential  building  were  estimated  at 
922- mill-ion,  only  slightly  above  June  and  about  2J  percent  below  July 

1951'i-  :'\     ;         ;\  -         / : 

About  86, 000  new  nonf arm  dwelling;  units  were  placed  under  con- 
struction in  July,  about  33  percent  below  the  previous  month.    The  sharp, 
decline  from  June  reflects  the  unusually  large  number  of  public  units 
started  during  June,    Hew  private  starts  in  July,  at .83, 000  units,  were 
only'  5 ^percent  below  June.    New  nonfarm  dwellings  started  during  the 
firstly  months  of  1951:  totaled  669,500,  or  about  one-fifth  less  than  in  • 
the  same: period  in  1950* 

Public  outlays  for  new  construction  were  up  6  percent  from' June 
and  37  percent  from  July  1950»    Activity  on  atomic  energ^  pro jects, 
defense  plants  and  military  facilities  continued  to  rise,  more  than  off- 
setting' a  slackening  in  nondefense  public  works  construction-.  Hi^way 
construction  and  flood  and  reclamation  work  registered  less  than  the 
usual  seasonal  gains  from  June  and  were  below  a  year .  earlier.  Expendi- 
tures on  public  industrial  plants  and  military  and  naval  facilities,' on 
the  other  hand,  again  registered  substantial  gains  from  the  previous  month 

Total  civilian  employment  rose  to  a  record  hi^i  in  July,  slightly 
exceeding  the  previous  peak  reached  in  August  1950*    ^n  estimated  62#§ mil 
lion  persons'  were  employed  in  July,  700,000  above  June  and  l. 3  million  : 
above  July  1950.    ^he  gain-  from  the  previous  month'was  entirely  due  to  i 
increased  employment  in  nonagri cultural  industries,  particularly  ill  "- 
resort  and  other  summer  season  industrie-s  and  in  industries  connected  with 
defense  production.    Expanding  activity  in  those  areas  brought  total  non- 
agricultural  employment  to  a  record  of  5^*6  million,  800,000  greater 
than  in  June  and  1.8  million  above  July  a  year  earlier. 
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Unemployment  dropped  to  an  estimated  1.9  million  persons,  slightly 
b'elow  June  and  1.3  million  "below  July  1950*    ^e  slight  drop  from  June 
'reflected  the  greater  rise  in  employment  than  in  the  labor  force .  At 
6h0h  million  persons,  the  civilian  labor  force  was  up  600,000  from  the 
previous  month  and  was  about  the  same  as  in  July  1950* 

IHCCKB  A3©  H3LATSD  FACTOES 

Personal  income  in  June  was  at  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate 
of  251*1  billion  dollars,  1*3  billion  above  May  and  3^*1  billion  above 
June  a  year  earlier,    The  increase  from  May  resulted  primarily  from 
larger  pay  rolls;  changes  in  other  sources  of  income  were  very  slight.  •' 

Wage  and  salary  receipts  in  June  were  estimated  at  an  annual  rate 
of  166.1  billion' dollars,  1  billion  above  May  and  25  billion  above  June 
1950.    Increased  earnings  of  factory  workers  in  the  durable  goods 
industries  and  continued  expansion  of 'Federal  military  and  civilian  employ- 
ment accounted  for  most  of  the  rise  from  the  previous  month. 

From  the  second  quarter  of  last  year— -before  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  Korea-— to  the  second  quarter  of  1951 9  total  personal  income 
rose  15  percent  from  an  annual  rate  of  217  billion  dollars  to  250  billion. 
Most  major  components    shared  in  the  increase.    Wage  and. salary  receipts 
rose  from  an  annual  rate  of  I3S  billion  in  the  second  quarter  of  1950  to 
165  billion,'  or  about  20  percent c      Sharp  gains  in  employment  and  higher 
rates  of  pay  in  the  durable  goods  industries  raised  wage  disbursements 
from  20  billion  to  26  billion-- the  largest  gain  in  the  private  sector.  *In 
construction,  higher  employment  was  largely  responsible  for  the  rise  in 
wage  disbursements,  while  rising  pay  rates  accounted  for  most  of  the  in- 
crease in  nondurable  goods  manufacturing  and  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade. 

■    Wages  and  salaries  paid  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  employees 
rose  from  an  annual  rate  of  21  billion  in  April-June  1950  to  28  billion 
in  the  same  period  in  1951.    Almost  all  of  this  gain  represented  in- 
creased expenditures  for  the  expansion  of  the  armed  forces  and  of  the 
defense  activities  of  civilian  agencies. 

Sales  at  department  stores  in  July  rose  from  the  level  of  the 
previous  three  months,  after  adjustment  for  seasonal  facto rs.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board1 s  index,  at  309  ( 1935-39=100) ,  was  2  percent  above 
June  and  the  average  for  the  second  quarter,  but  15  percent  below  the 
record  reached  in  July  a  year  earlier,  following  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  Korea. 

Total  retail  sales  in  July  were  unchanged  from  the  previous  month, 
after  adjustment  for  seasonal  factors.    They  were  down  8  percent  from 
July  a  year  earlier,  reflecting  the  buying  wave  following  the  Korean 
crisis.     Sales  at  durable  goods  stores  were  down  h  percent  as  a  result  of 
a  7  percent  drop  in  sales  at  automotive  stores.    Other  durable  goods 
stores  reported  sales  virtually  the  same  as  a  month  earlier.  Increases 
of  7         3  percent,  respectively,  in  sales  of  apparel  and  general 
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merchandise  stores  were  largely  responsible  for  a  1—1/2  percent  gain  from 
June  in  sales  at  all  nondurable  stores  combined^    Pood  store  sales  were 
also  up,  increasing  1  percent  and  recovering  most  of  the  May-June  drop* 
Sales  at  most  of  the  other  groups  of  nondurable  goods  stores  were  down 
about  2  percent  from  Junee 

Consumer  installment  credit  out  standing  at  the  end  of  June  was 
up  slightly  to  an  estimated  12,9  billion  dollars,  820  million  above  June 
1950»    Automobile  sale  credit  and  installment  loan  credit  registered 
moderate  increases  of  6l  and  39  million  dollars  respectively;,  over  the 
preceding  month,  but  these  were  largely  offset  by  a  drop  of  81  million 
dollars  in  other  sde  credit c    Total  installment  credit  declined  kSk  mil- 
lion dollars  between  October  1950;  when  installment  credit  curbs  wore 
tightened,  and  June  of  this  year.    The  decline  in  installment  sale  credit 
during  this  period  amounted  to  656  million,  consisting  of  a  drop  of 
hfO  million  in  other  sale  credit  and  186  million. in  automobile  sale  credit* 
Installment  loans ,  on  the  other  hand,  rose  192  million  between  October  1950 
and  June  1951c 

Installment  credit  has  been  rising  slightly  since  the  end  of  April* 
Although  the  data  for  July  are  not  yet  available,  they  are  likely  to 
show  another  slight  rise  for  that  mOnth,     Some  rise  in  the  rate  of  increase 
is  likely  in  August  as  a  result  of  the  more  liberal  installment  credit 
provisions  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  a$  amended  effective 
August  1,  1951B  ' 

_  Hon  installment  credit  was  also  up  slightly  in  June  as  a  result  of 
a  small  rise  in  charge  account'  indebtedness0  At  an  estimated  6«3  billion 
dollars,  it  was  12  million  above  May  and  753  million  above  June  1950« 

Total  consumer  indebtedness  was  estimated  at  19e2  billion  dollars 
at  the  end  of  June ,  31, million  above  the  preceding  month  and  1*6  billion 
above  June  a  year  earliere 

COMMODITY  PfilCJlS 

The  general  wholesale  price  level  in  late  August  was  down  slightly 
as  average  prices  of  industrial  commodities  declined.    The  BLS  weekly  in- 
dex of  wholesale  prices,  at  176„S  (1926=100)  during  the  week  ending 
August  21  was  0,7  percent  lower  than  four  weeks  earlier.    Wholesale  prices 
of  foods  were  up  slightly  while  prices  of  farm  products  were  virtually 
unchanged  from  four  weeks  earlier6    Industrial  commodities  -Treragcd 
ltt0  percent  lower  during  the  four  weeks  ending  August  21,  reflecting  a 
sharp  decline  in  prices  of  textiles  and  textile  products  and  a  more 
moderate  drop  in  prices  of  building  material s»    Only  a  fractional  decline 
occurred  in  prices  of  metals  while  prices  of  chemicals  and  chemical  pro- 
ducts scored  a  gain  of  1«U  percent* 

Wholesale  prices  of  all  commodities  in  early  August  were  up  an 
average  of  f««S>  percent  from  a  year  earlier  with  prices  of  chemicals  and 
textiles  shewing  the  largest  gains0 
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'  Average  pri cos  received  "by  farmers  in  mid-August  were  down  for  the 
sixth  consecutive  month  since  reaching  a  peak  in  February  this  year.  'The 
BA3  index  of  average  prices  received 'by  farmers  was  .  292  ( 1910-1^=100) ,  off 
•  1  percent  from  the  previous  month  and  7  percent  from  the  February  1 9  51 
high.,    Generally  lower  prices  received  for  crops  continued  to. 'account  for 
the  decline  in  the  oveiv-all  average.    Average  prices  received  for  all  crops 
combinod  in  mid-August  were  3  percent  below  the  previous  month, "  reflecting 
sharp  declines  in  prices  of  cotton,  truck  crops  and  oilseeds  and  more 
moderate  declines  in  food  grains  and  tobacco  <>    Prices  received  for  live- 
v stock  and  livestock  products  averaged  1  percent  higher' in  mid-August  than 
in  mid- July  as  seasonal  increases  in  some  moat  animals,  eggs,  and  milk  more 
than  .of f set  a  sharp  decline' (ll  percent)  in  prices  received  for  wool  and 
small  declines  for  chickens,  "butter  and  butterfat. 

.  Table  2#~  Group  indexes  of  prices  received  by  farmers,  August  15,  1951 

with  comparisons 

  .   (1910-l^lOQ)  :  

Group 


Food  grains  . 
Feed  grains  and  hay 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

Oil-bearing  crops  . 
Fruit 

Truck  crops 
Other  vegetables 

All  crops 

Meat  animals 
Dairy  products 
Poultry  and  eggs 
Wool 

■Livestock  and 
;  products 

Crops  and  livestock 
.    and  products 

1/  Less  than  0«5  percent  increase* 


August  15,  1951 


1951 

:    19.51  i 

0  e 

1950 

»-■  percentage 

change  from 

S  July  15,  1951 

:  Aug.  15,  1950 

23H 

236 

22^ 

-  1 

+  k 

215 

213 

193 

■f  1 

+  11 

291 

329 

311 

~  12 

-  6 

U30 

399 

i.    2  v 

+  s 

29U 

317 

.  293 

-  7 

207 

175 

200 

..  +  IS 

+  k 

1S1 

20k 

lGU:  . 

-  11 

+ 10 

185 

161 

1&3' 

+  2 

•  +  1 

m 

252  . 

239 

• 

,    -   3  • 

+  2 

hie 

m 

369 

1/  " 

+  13 

277 

272 

+  2 

+ 15 

231 

222 . 

191 

V  if 

+  21 

^33 

32S 

.  -  11 

+  32 

336 

♦ 

v.    332  /.'. 

292 

+  1 

+ 15 

292 

29^  ... 

267 

-  1 

+  9 
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Mid-August  prices  received  "by  farmers  averaged  9  percent  above 
those  of  a  year  earlier  with  higher  average  prices  of  livestock  and  live- 
stock products  accounting  for  most  of  the  increase*    Average  prices  re- 
ceived for  crops  were  £  percent  above  those  of  a  year  earlier0    Prices  re- 
ceived for  feed  grains, ' truck  crops,  and  tobacco,  were  up  11,  10,  and 
8>  percent,  respectively,  from  August '195O.    Snail er  gains  were  scored  by 
the  other  crop  groups,  except  cotton,  prices  for  which  averaged  6  percent 
below  a  year  earlier0    Average  prices  received  for  livestock  and  livestock 
products  in  mid-August  were  15  percent  above  a  year  earlier,  reflecting 
increases  ranging  from  3^  percent  for  wool  to  1J  percent  for  meat  animals. 

The  BA3  index  of  -prices  paid  by  farmers,  including  interest .  taxes 
and  wage  rates,  at  282  (l 91 0-1*4=100)  in  mid-August,  was  unchanged  from  the 
previous  month  and  about  10  percent  higher  than  in  August  1950*  The 
parity  ratio  (index  of  prices  received  divided  by  index  of  prices  paid, 
interest,  taxes  and  wage  rates),  at  10U  in  mid-Aagust,  was  the  same  as  in 
July  1951  and  August  1950. 

Average  -prices  paid  by  urban  co nsume rs  of  moderate  incomes  moved 
slightly  upward  in  July0    The'3LS  index  of  consumers1  prices  for  that 
month  was  1S5.5  (1935-39=100) }  0»2  percent  above  June  and  7<>8  percent 
above  July  1950*    Most  of  the  gain  from  the  previous  month  was  due  to  a 
rise  in  average  food  prices,  particularly  eggs,  dairy  products,  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  meatsa    Smaller  gains  were  registered  by  fuel  and  rent, 
while  prices  paid  for  clothing  and  housefurnishings  were  off  fractionally. 

JABM  IHCGMS 

Total  cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  in  the  first  eight  months 
of  1951  were  about  18. 3  billion  dollars,  l6  percent  above  receipts  in  the 
corresponding  period  in  1950*  Prices  this  year  averaged  23  percent  hi^ier 
than  last  year,  but  marketings  so  far  have  been  a  little  lower  than  a  year 
ago.  Only  part  of  the  increase  in  cash  receipts  was  a  net  gain  for  farmer 
however,  as  farm  cost  rates  have  risen  an  average  of  12  percent  so  far 
this  year (« 

Most  of  the  increase  in  cash  receipts  in  the  ei^t— month  period 
was  in  livestock  and  products,  which  showed  a  gain  of  about  2h  percent 
over  a  year  ago.    All  the  major  livestock  groups  made  substantial  gains, 
with  poultry  and  eggs  up  3^  percent,  moat  animals  23  percent,  and  dairy 
products  19  percent.    Crop  receipts  were  much  the  same  as  last  year,  with 
gains  in  receipts  from  vegetables,  cotton,  and  oil  crops,  and  declines  in 
receipts  from  feed  crops,  food  grains,  and  fruits© 

In  August,  farmers  received  about  2.9  billion  dollars  from  market- 
ings, 11  percent  above  both  July  of  this  year  and  August  of  last  year. 
Prices  averaged  slightly  below  their  July  level,  but  9  percent  higher  than 
in  August  1950.    Total  livestock  receipts  .were  about  the  same  as  in  tho 
previous  month  and  12  percent  above  a  year  ago.    Heceipts  from  meat 
animals  were  a  little  above  July,  and  also  larger  than  a  year  ago.  Dairy 
receipts  were  down  from  July  because  of  seasonally  smaller  marketings,  but 
higher  prices  brought  receipts  above  last  year.    Hi^ier  prices  also 
accounted  for  a  rise  in  receipts  from  poultry  and  eggs  of  U  percent  over 
July,  and  for  most  of  their  2&  percent  gain  over  a  yoar  ago. 
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Crop  receipts  in  August  were  around  1.3  "billion  dollars*  about 
25  percent  above  July  and  10. percent  above. August  of  last  year'*    Host  of 
the  gain  over  July  was  due  to  a  seasonal  increase  in  Marketings  of  ";co,tton 
and  tobacco. 

LIVESTOCK  AKD  l&l 

Marketings  and  slaughter  of  livestock  are  now  increasing  seasonally. 
Peaks  in  slaughter  of  cattle ,  calves,  sheep  and  lambs  are  likely  to  occur 
in  October  and  the  high  point  for  hogs  is  expected  in  December. 

Cattle  slaughter 9  which  has  been  less  than  last  year  in  every  raonih 
except  January,  may  again  reach  the  1950  level  sometime  this  fall.    It  is 
expected  to  include  more  grass  cattle  but  somewhat  fewer  fed  cattle  than 
a  year- ago.    Calf  slaughter  will  probably  continue  below  last  year  in 
most  remaining  months  of  1951© 

During  much  of  the  fall  season  prices  are  expected  to  be  at  or  near 
ceilings  as  they,  have  been  this  summer.    V-lien  marketings  of  cattle  approach 
their  fall  peak,  prices  of  some  grades  may  drop  below  present  ceilings. 

Hog  slaughter  during  its  seasonal  rise,  this  fall  will  continue  above 
last  year  by  about  the  same  degree  as  it  has  been  since  last  March.  The 
seasonal  price  decline  this  fall  may  be  about  the  same  as  last  fall*.  In 
August,  hog  prices  were,  slightly  lower  than  a  year  earlier. 

Frices  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  in.,  late  August  were  about  $4.00 
per  100  pounds.lower  than  in  early  spring©  .  At  these  purchase  prices,  re- 
turns from  cattle  feeding  in  195?  will  be  about  'average  if  prices  of 
slaughter  cattle  do  not  change  greatly,  but  would  be  considerably  less 
than  those  of  ths  last  2  years  when  prices  were  rising  'steadily.  Present 
ceilings  provide  a  somewhat  wider  difference  between  prices  of.  lower  and 
higher  grades  of  slaughter  steers  than  prevailed  last  year.    This  points 
to  fairly  good  prospect's  for  feeding  of  medium-weight  unfinished  steers 
to  a  higher  finish  and  grade.  '  k 

After  an  3  year  decline,  sheep  and  lamb  production  in  the  U.  S/  is 
increasing.    Th3  1951  lamb  crop  was  up  1  percent  from  1950  while  .the  shorn 
wool  clip  rose  4  percent,    lamb  slaughter,  however,  is  expected  .to  remain 
below  a  year  earlier  through  1951. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS         ...  ; 

The  number  of  milk  cows  on  U.  S.  farms. lias  been  unusually  steady 
during  the  last  3  years.    The.U.  S.  total  in  mid-1951  was  only  a  'trifle 
belo\\r  mid-1950,  with  numbers  in  the  Atlantic  Coastal  and  South'  Central 
States  showing  slight  increases  and  those  in  other  regions  small  decreases. 
The  stability  in  the  number  of  milk  cows  contrasts  sharply  with  the  gain 
that  has  been  talcing  place  in  the  number  of  beef  animals*    Dairy  products 
prices  have  continued  below  average  relative  to  meat  animajs  tending  to 
.hold  down  or  reduce  dairy  cow  numbers.    On  the  other  hand,  they' have  been 
above  average  relative  to  -orices  of  feed  concentrates.  ' "  ' 
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Ililk  production  so  far  in  1951  has  been  less  than  a  year  &  rlier  . 
in  every  month  except'  I3ay,    For  the  first  7  months ,  production  totaled 
73.7  billion  pounds,  compared  with  74.5  billion  pounds  a  year  earlier,  a 
decline  of  1  percent*    In  recent  months,  milk  production  per  cow  in  crop 
reporters'  herds  has  been  at  record  levels. 

Prices  for  dairy  products  at  retail  and  wholesale  have  changed 
little  in  recent  months.    Prices  received  by  farmers  for  milk  have  began 
to  rise  seasonally.    They  are  likely  to  rise  further  in  the  rest  of  1951, 
reflecting  the  customary  increases  in  many  fluid  milk  markets  at  this  time 
of  year,  a  rising  proportion  of  milk  used  in  fluid  outlets  and  a  rising 
average  fat  testa 

In  August,  farmers  received  $4,45  per  hundred  weight  for  milk,  which 
was  equivalent  to  95  percent  of  parity.    The  price  received  £or  butterfat 
has  been  rather  stable  since  January  and  in  August  was  equivalent  to 
94  percent  of  parity.    The  butterfat  price  will  not  show  nearly  the  sea- 
sonal increase  that  will  occur  for  whole  milk.    A  factor  affecting  the 
butter  situation  which  is  greatly  different  from  a  year  ago  is  the  very 
large  harvest  of  vegetable  oils  in  prospect  this  year. 

Consumption  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  apparently  was  slightly  larger 
than  a  year  earlier  in  the  first  half  of  1951  despite  13  percent  higher 
retail  prices  in  recent  months.    With  smaller  milk  output  on  farms,  use 
of  milk  in  manufacturing  has  continued  substantially  below  last  year. 
Beginning  in  June, the  use  of  milk  for  producing  evaporated  and  dry  whole 
■milk  declined,  leaving  a  larger  proportion  for  production  of  butter. 
Butter  output,  h<n?ever9  continues  below  last  year.    Cheese  production  is 
now  running  about  as  great  as  a  year  earlier  after  having  been  much  smaller 
earlier  in  1951, 

The  Amendments  to  the  Defense  Production  Act  accord  the  same  treat- 
ment to  manufacturing  milk  and  butterfat  that  was  formerly  applicable  to 
fluid  milk.    That  is,  ceilings  cannot  be  established  on  products  made 
from  these  items  until  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  designates  that  prices 
to  farmers  for  the  products  have  reached  a  level  that  is  reasonable  in 
view  of  the  price  of  feeds  and  other  factors.    The  amended  Act  also  per- 
mits increases  in  processors1  and  dealers1  margins  over  that  allowed  by 
the  original  Act. 

The  U;  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  in  early  August  a 
program  to  prohibit  imports  of  butter,  butter  oil  and  nonfat  dry  milk 
solids  and  to  permit  imports  of  cheese  and  casein  on  an  individual  quota 
basis.    This  action  was  taken  under  authorization  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act,  as  amended,  which  specifies  that  under  certain  conditions  imports 
of  certain  fats  and  oils  and  dairy  products  may  be  limited  or  prohibited. 

POULTRY  AilD  EGGS 

Egg  prices  have  been  rising  the  full  seasonal  amount  since  mid- July. 
The  U,  S.  average  price  received  by  farmers  in  mid- August  was  49.7  cents 
per  dozen,  31  percent  above  that  of  August  1950  and  91  percent  of  parity. 
Egg  prices  are  expected  to  continue  rising  the  full  seasonal  amount  during 
the  next  few  months. 
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There  were  1  percent  fever  layers  on  farms  in  July  "but  the  record 
rate  of  lay,  2  percent  over"  July.  1950,  resulted  in  a  1  percent  increase  in 
production,  ..Potential  layers  on- farms,  August  1>  were  3  percent  higher 
than  a  year  ago,  which  suggests  even  greater  increases  in  production  over 
a  ypar  earlier  in  t}ie  months  ahead".    Storage  holdings  of  shell  and  frozen 
eggs  reached  their  peak  during  July- and  are  now  declining »'  -  Stocks  of 
shell  eggs,  as  og  July  31,  were  39  percent  under  1950  while  frozen  eggs 
were  about  the  same . 

Despite  seasonally  increasing  supplies  of  poultry,  prices  of  chickens 
and  turkeys  remained  relatively  firm  during  August,    Chi eke  reprices  de- 
clined slightly  from  mid-July  to  26,0  cents  while  prices  of  turkeys,  at 
35*3  cents, were  unchanged  from  the  previous  month3      Current  marketings 
of  "broilers  are  ■  heavy  and  movement  of  farm  chickens  is  increasing  sea- 
sonally. -  Tlie  pressure  of  these  supplies  on  prices  will  "be  offset  "by 
strong  consumer  demand, •  Hence  poultry  prices  are  expected  to  remain  re- 
latively steady  during  the  next  2  or  3  months.  '  •  • 

Supplies  of  turkeys  to  "be  marketed  this  fall  will  "be  larger  than 
a  year  ago  as  a  result  of.  a  16  percent  increase  in  the  number  raised. 
The  gain  in  tonnage,  however,  will  .show  an  increase  of  about  12-1^4-  per-  ■ 
cent.    A  larger  percentage  of  the  crop  will  be  marketed  October  or 
earlier..    This  reflects,  in  part,  the  55  percent  increase  in  Beltsville 
Whites  which  are  used  to  meet  a  year-around  demand  for  young  turkeys 
weighing  k-Q  pounds  dressed,  ■  "v  * 

Turkey  prices  during  the  first  8  months  of  this  year  have  averaged 
35  cents  per  pound,  15  percent  higher,  than  those  of  1950,  and  have  shown 
a  high  degree  of  stability.    Turkey  prices  during  the  next  3  or*  h  months 
may  not  show  as  large  a  seasonal  increase  as  previous  years  with  the 
weakest  price  period  falling  prior  to  Thanksgiving.    In  spite  of  this 
larger  quantity  of  turkeys,  to  be  sold,  producer  prices  are  expected  to 
average  somewhat  higher  than  a  year  ago.,  with  probably  a  generally  rising 
price  level  as  the  season  progresses, 

FATS  I  OILS  AND  OILSEEDS 

Prices  of  edible  vegetable  oils  and  lard  started  moving  upward  late 
in  July. and  were  higher  through  most  of  August.    Probably  the 'most  im- 
portant factor  in  this  upward  movement  was  the  expectation  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  support  the. price  of  1951  crop  cottonseed  oil  at  a  level  sub-' 
stantially  above '"that  prevailing  in  July.;    This  was  borne  out  when  it  was 
announced  August  17  that  the  Government  will  purchase  cottonseed  oil  at 
15.5  cents  per  pound  from  crushers  f ,o.b.  buyer's  tank  cars  at  crusher !s 
mills,  Valley  ares,  provided  crushers  at  the  same  time  sell  their  oilmeal 
and  linters  to  CCC  at  specified  prices.    Crushers  participating  in  the 
program  must  pay  participating  and  eligible  producers  not  less  than  $65.50 
per  ton  for  basis  grade  (1D0)  cottonseed  f.o.b.  gin  point, ' with  specif ied 
premiunls  and  discounts  for  other  grades.  :  • 

'Disappearance  of  cottonseed,  soybean,  peanut  and  corn  oils  in  the' 
first  $  months  of  the  1950-5-1  marketing,  year  (October  1950-June  1951) 
totaled  2', 6l9  million  pounds,  88  million  less  than  a  year  earlier.  Disappear- 
ance in  the  first  quarter  was  6  percent  greater  than  the  year  before,  but 
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disappearance  in  the  second  and  third  quarters  was  6  percent  and  10  percent 
less,  respectively,  than  a  year  earlier,    The  upward  movement  in  large  prices 
probably  reflected  the  increases  in  prices  of  the  edible  oils  and  some  sea- 
sonal tightening  of  lard  supplies©    Stocks  of  lard  on  August  1,  1951  (the 
latest  date  for  \vhich  data  are  available),  totaled  91  million  pounds, 
44  million  less  than  on  the  same  date  a  year  earlier.    Demand  for  lard, 
both  domestic  and  export,  has  been  heavy  this  yea,re    Lard  supplies  normally 
increase  considerably  beginning  about  October* 

Reflecting  ample  supplies  in  relation  to  demand,  prices  of  drying 
oils  declined  from  July  to  August  and  prices  of  soap  fats  continued  com- 
paratively low* 

The  index  numbers  of  wholesale  prices  of  the  26  major  fats  and  oils 
(excluding  butter)  in  August  was  about  182  (1935-39=100)  compared  with  182 
in  July,  251  in  February 9  the  peak  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
Korea,  and  182  in  August  1950c 

On  the  basis  of  August  1  conditions,  output  of  edibla  vegetable  oils 
(including  the  oil  equivalent  of  soybeans  and  peanuts  exported  for  crushing) 
in  the  year  beginning  October  1,  1951,  may  be  about  10  percent  greater  than 
the  record  production  estimated  for  the  previous  year*    A  very  large  in- 
crease in  production  of ' cottonseed  will  more  than  offset  declines  in  soybeans 
and  peanuts.    Output  of  cottonseed  is  estimated  at  6,982  thousand  tons  com- 
pared with  4,078  in  1950*    Production  of  soybeans  for  beans  is  placed  at 
270  million  bushels  compared  with  287  million  a  year  ago,    Production  of 
peanuts  picked  and  threshed  my  total  1,827  million  pounds  compared  with 
2,019  million  in  1950*    Estimates  of  production  of  1951  crop  flaxseed  dropped 
from  38  million  bushels  on  July  1  to  35,5  million  August  1*    Last  year, 
production  totaled  39 „ 3  million  bushels* 

Authority  to  control  imports  of  fats  and  oils  was  extended  until 
June  30,  1952,  by  the  Defense  Production  Act  Amendments  of  1951  which  went 
into  effect  August  1,  1951*    The  Act  provides  that  no  imports  of  peanuts, 
butter  or  other  fats  and  oils  (including  oil-bearing  materials,  fatty  acids, 
and  soap  and  soap  products,  but  exclduing  coconuts  and  coconut  products) 
shall  be  admitted  if  they  would  (a)  impair  or  reduce  domestic  production, 
(b)  interfere  with  orderly  domestic  storing  and  marketing,  or  (c)  result 
in  any  unnecessary  burden  of  expenditure  under  any  Government  price  sup- 
port program*    In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  no  commercial 
imports  of  peanuts,  peanut  oil,  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil,  butter  and  butter 
oil  will  be  permitted  for  domestic  consumption*    Importation  of  flaxseed 
screenings  are  permitted  on  a  restricted  basis* 

CORN  AND  OTHER  3PEED 

Prices  of  feed  grains  in  August  averaged  close  to  the  July  level, 
and  12  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.    For  the  entire  country,  oats 
and  barley  prices  in  mid-August  averaged  a  little  above  the  1951  supports, 
but  barley  prices  are  low  in  the  important  mid-western  producing  States 
compared  with  prices  on  the  West  Coast*    Sorghum  grain  prices  have  de- 
clined seasonally  in  recent  months,  and  in  mid-August  average  $2.09  per 
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100  pounds,  8  cents  below  the  1951  national  average  support'  for  Ho*  2  or 
"better*     .'eed  grain  prices  during  the  coming  year  will  "be  supported  "by  a 
prospective  strong  demand  and  higher  price  supports  on  the  1951  crops. 
Although  some  seasonal  decline  in  corn  prices  may  "be  expected  this  fall* 
feed  grain  prices  are  expected  to  average  higher  in  the  last  half  of  1951 
than  in  that  period  of  1950* 

Prospects  for  1951  feed  crops  in  early  August  indicate  that  supplies 
of  "both  feed  grains  and  forages  will  again  "be  large  in  the  1951-52  feeding 
season.    The  supply  of  all  feed  concentrates  is  e:cpected  to  total  about 
179  million  tons,  a  little  helot;  the  big  supplies  of  the  past  2  years,  "but 
nearly  one-third  larger  than  in  19 37 -41,    This  includes  a  feed  grain  sup- 
ply of  about  1.52  million  tons,  3  percent  smaller  than  last  year,  another 
large  supply  of  byproduct  feeds,  and  an  allowance  for  wheat  and- rye  feeding 
at  the  ,1950-51  level;    The  prospective  supply  per  grain  c onsuming  animal 
unit  is  about  5  percent  smaller  than  in  1950-51.    A  corn  supply  nearly 
equal  to  last  yearfs  supply  of  4.0  billion  bushels  is  in  prospect.  The 
corn  carry-over,  included. in  this  supply,  is  expected  to  total  around 
750  million  bushels,  with  SO  percent  in  Government  ownership  or  under  loan. 

The  hay  supply  for  1951-52,  estimated  at  about  129  million  tons,  is 
6  percent  larger  than  last  ye  r,  and  will  provide 'ample  .forage  for  the 
livestock  on  farms.    Pastures  have  been  unusually  good  this  summer  in  most 
areas  of  the  country, 

-  .  5RUIT 

Grower  prices  for  apples  and  grapes  probably  will  decline  a  tout 
seasonally  this  fall  and  may  average  lower  than  in  the  same  period  of  1950. 
Heavy  seasonal  'marke tings  from  larger  crops  probably  Will  more  than  offset 
the  effect  of  stronger  demand.    Prices  for  peaches  and  pears  probably  will 
average  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier.    The  1951  deciduous  crop  is  about 
one^tenth  larger  than  the  1950  crop. 

To  help  move  some  of  the  large  production  into  foreign  markets  that 
before  World  War  II  took  substantial,  quantities  of  such  fruit,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  recently  announced  export-payment  programs  for  apples, 
winter  pears,,  and  dried  prunes  and  raisins.  These  programs  are  similar  to 
those  in  effect  for. 19 50- crop  apples  and  pears  and  the  1949  packs  of  dried 
fruit. 

.   The  1951  commercial  apple  crop  is  the  third  large  crop  in  a  row.  A 
larger  percentage  of  the  crop  than  in  1950  is  in  the  Central  and  Eastern 
States  and  a  smaller  percentage  in  the  Western  States.    Also  a  larger  per- 
centage of  the  1951  crop  consists  of  summer  and  fall  varieties.    This  will 
tend  to  hold  grower  prices  this  fall  below  comparable  1950  prices.  Prices 
during  September  and  October  probably  will  decline  about  seasonally.  With 
the  1951  pear  crop  only  slightly  larger  than  the-  1950  crop  and  strong  de- 
mand for  pears  for  canning,  grower  prices  for- pears  this  fall  probably  will 
be  at  least  as  high  as  1950  prices.  : 

Because  of  smaller  peach  crops  in  the  States  marketing  chiefly  in 
September,  grower  prices  are  expected  to  average  higher  in  late  summer  than 
in  this  time  of  1950.    But  lower  prices  than-in  1950  seem  likely  for  grapes 
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and  prunes,  "because  of  considerably  larger  production.    Although  a  substan- 
tial tonnage  of  grapes  again  is  expected  to  he  crushed  for  juice  and  wine, 
much  of  the  increase  in  the  grape  crop  probably  will  he  dried  into  raisins. 

Prices  for  oranges  and  grapefruit  in  September  are  likely  to  he  near 
August  levels,    .But  as  new-crop  citrus  from  Florida  becomes  available  in 
volume  in  October,  prices  are  expected  to  decline  somewhat.    Supplies  of 
canned  and  frozen  citrus  juices  will  continue  large  this  fall. 

WHEAT  - 

Current  whect  prices  are  slightly  below  the  effective  price  support 
level.    On  August  29  the  price  of  No,  2  Hard  Winter  Wheat  at  Kansas  City 
was  $2.31,  which  was  about  2  cents  below  the  effective  loan  level ,  ($2,44 
less  a  storage  deduction  of  11  cents).    The  low  of  the  season  to  date, 
reached  on  July  16,  was  $2,27.    The  firmness  in  prices,  is  due  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  estimate  of  the  crop  and  the  reduction  in  market  movement  of 
winter  wheat,  which  more  than  offset  the  influences  of  delayed  export 
buying  and  prospects  of  a  big  crop  in  Canada,    In  1950  the  low  of  $2,09 
for  ITOo  2  Hard  Winter  Wheat  at  Kansas  City  was  reached  on  June  24,  This 
was  16  cents  under  the  $2.25  loan  level,    (Last  year  there  was  no  deduc- 
tion for  storage.)    While  the  price  of  milling-grade  winter  wheat  has 
been  relatively  steady,  there  is  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  damaged 
grain,  which  is  being  sold  at  a  substantial  discount, 

The  price  of  Ho,  1  Dark  Northern  Spring  Wheat  at  Minneapolis  on 
August  29  was  $2.30.    $hig  was  6  cents  below  the  loan  of  $2,46  less  10  cents 
for  storage.    The  movement  of  winter  wheat  was  delayed  almost  a  month© 
As  a  result,  it  is  competing  with  movement  of  spring  wheat,  the  first  car 
of  which  reached  Minneapolis  on  August  7,    Considerable  downward  pressure 
on  prices  is  to  be  expected  as  marketing  of  the  large  spring  wheat  crop 
increases.    However,  this  may  be  largely  offset  by  the  reduction  in  the 
hard  winter  wheat  crop^  an  expected  increase  in  quantities  purchased  for 
export,  and  a  substantial  movement  into  storage,  where  the  wheat  would-be 
eligible  for  price  supports 

Total  U.  S,  wheat  supplies  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  July  1, 
1951  are  now  estimated  at  1,433  million  bushels,    This  includes  a  crop  of 
998  million  bushels  (indicated  on  August  l) ,  probable  imports  of  feeding- 
ouality  wheat  of  about  40  million  bushels,  and  the  carry-over  of  395  mil- 
lion bushels.    Supply  prospects  are  72  million  bushels  less  than  indicated 
a  month  ago  as  a  result  of  a  reduction  in  estimated  size  of  the  crop. 
Supplies  of  the  size  now  indicated,  however,  have  been  exceeded  in  only 
six  years. 

Domestic  disappearance  in  1951-52  may  total  about  748  million  bushels 
which  would  leave  about  685  million  for  exports  and  carry-over.    If  exports 
total  about  the  same  as  the  366  million  in  1950-51  about  320  million  would 
remain  for  carry-over  July  1,  1952,    This  would  be  75  million  bushels  below 
the  carry-over  July  1,  1951,  but  only  slighter  below  the  334  million- 
bushel  1941-50  average.    The  final  size  of  exports  in  1951-52  will  depend 
upon  the  way  the  crops  turn  *ut  in  both  exporting  and  importing  countries, 
the  size  of  United  States  foreign  aid  programs  and  the  extent  of  any. stock 
piling  in  importing  countries. 
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Frospects  for  1951  indicate  that  world  breadgrain  production,  ex- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  will  "be  slightly  larger  than  the  high 
output  of.  1950 •    A  net  Increase  is  forecast  for  Europe,  largely  "because 
...the  prospective  crop  for  eastern  Europe,  traditionally  a  surplus  area*  is 
expected  to  "be  above  the  poor  1950  .outturn,    Frospects  in  western  Europe, 
normally  a  deficit  ar.ea»  are  for  some  reduction  "from  1950 ♦    A  sharp  in  - 
crease is  reported  for  Spain  and  some  increase  for  Portugal*  Reductions 
are  indicated  for  the  ranking  producers,  Italy,  France,  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  also  many  of  the  smaller  producing  countries  of  western  Eur op 
Little  change  is  expected  in  Africa©    In  the  Soviet  Union  some  increase 
in  the  wheat  crop  and  a  possible  reduction  in  rye  seems  in  prospect*  Some 
increase  is  expected  in  wheat  production  in  Asia*    Frospects  in  Turkey 
are  especially  good*    Ho  significant  change  is  reported  for  India*  Gen- 
eral information  points  to  larger  crops  in  China  and  lianchuria*  ■ 

The  wheat  harvest  in  Canada  is  officially  forecast  at  a  record  of 
581  million  "bushels,  25  percent  above"  last  year's  large  outturn.    The  acre- 
age-' in  Argentina  is  reported  below  that  of  the  last  crop  and  growing  con- 
ditions have, .not  been  favorable  because  of  continued  drought.  Reduced 
seedings  in  Australia  are  expected  to  result  in  a  smaller  crop  than  last 
year* 

COI II IERCIAL  TRUCK  CROPS 

For  Fresh  Market 

As  usual  for  this  time  of  'year,  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
many  fresh  market  truck  crops  are  approaching  or  are  at  their  seasonal 
low  points  brought,  on  by  abundant  .supplies  from  nearby  producing  areas* 
For  fresh  market  truck  crops  as  a  whole,  prices  after  allowance  for  sea- 
sonal factors,  are  about  in  line  with  their  long  time  relationship  to  the 
index  of  prices  received  for  all  farm  crops  combined, 

i 

Since  aggregate  production  of  commercial  truck  crops  for  fresh  mar- 
ket shipment  .during  July,  August  and  September  is  estimated  to  be  about 
the  same  as  last  summer,  while  demand  is  expected  to  be  slightly  stronger, 
prices  in  general  may  average  a  little  higher  this  summer  than  last* 

Qf  course,  prospects  vary  by  crops*    Sharp  reductions  in  production 
.compared  to  a  year  ago,  and  correspondingly  higher  prices,  are  expected 
for  lima  beans,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  green  peas.    The  reverse  situa- 
tion is  in  prospect  for  sweet  corn  and  spinach* 

•For  Commercial  Processing 

.,  Prospects  continue  to  indicate, that  the  increased  tonnage  of  truck 
crops  needed  by  commercial  canners  and  freezers  will  be  produced  this  year 
Prices  paid. farmers  for  their  crops  are  expected  to  average  substnatially 
higher  this # year  than  last*'  >  «  . 

It  is  estimated  that  the  packs  this  year  not  only  will  supply  the 
increased  military-and  civilian  requirements  but  also  will  permit  commer- 
cial stocks  of  canned  vegetables  to  be  built  up  to  a  more  adequate  size 
than  they  were  in  the  last  year  or  so* 
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P057A!?OES  AHD  S^TPOTaTGES 

The  large  reduction,  in  size  of  the  1951  potato  crop  reflects  the 
lack  of  price-support  this  year.    The  1951  crop  was  estimated  at  351  mil- 
lion "bushels  as  of  August  1  some  89  million  "bushels  or  20  percent  smaller 
than  the  1950  crop  of  nearly  440  million  "bushels*    The  smaller  crop  now  in 
prospect  is  caused  largely  "by  a  sharp  reduction  in  acreage0    The  yield 
(indicated  on  August  l)  i's  5  "bushels  per  acre  smaller  than  last  year 1  s 
record. 

Under  the  price  support  program  for  the  1950  crop,  the  Government 
"bought  about  100  million  "bushels  of  potatoes*    liven  though  the  1951  crop 
is  not  under  a  similar  program,  the  crop  now  indicated  is  only  slightly 
larger  than  the  1950  production  after  deducting  Government  purchases. 

The  United  States  average  price  received  "by  farmers  for  potatoes 
was  $1.17  per  "bushel  in  mid-August,  5  cents  under  the  comparable  price  a 
year  earlier.    While  prices  probably  will  decline  somewhat  in  September 
and  October  as  late-crop  potatoes  begin  to  appear  in  volume*  the  decline 
is  not  expected  to  be  as  sharp  as  last  year* 

Sweetpotato  supplies  in  northern  markets  will  be  smaller  this  fall 
than  usual.    The  crop  as  of  August  1  was  forecast  at  not  quite  38.5  mil- 
lion bushels,  the  smallest  since  1884,  and  more  than  one- third  smaller 
than  the  1950  crop.    Less  than  the  usual  seasonal  decline  in  price  is 
expected  in  late  summer  and  early  fall.    With  prospective  production 
much  smaller  than  in  1950,  prices  much  higher  than  a  year  earlier,  and 
with  other  vegetables  generally  plentiful  at  moderate  prices,  per  capita 
consumption  of  sweetpotatoes  is  expected  to  drop  appreciably  this  year. 

HtY  BEANS  Am  PEAS 

The  1951  crop  of  dry  edible  beans,  now  forecast  at  16.2  million 
bags  (100  pounds,  uncleaned  basis)  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  16,8  mil- 
lion bag  crop  of  last  year,  and  is  expected  to  bring  moderately  higher 
prices.    Total  demand  for  and  utilization  of  dry  beans  in  the  1951  crop 
marketing  year  probably  will  exceed  the  quantity  produced.  However, 
ample  stocks  are  on  hand  carried  over  from  previous  crops,  and  a  moderate 
reduction  in  these  stocks  is  likely.    Less  than  the  usual  seasonaJL  decline 
in  price  is  expected  this  year  as  the  1951  crop  harvest  reaches  its  peak, 
and  growers  may  not  sell  as  rapdily  as  usual. 

Unusual  exoort  demand  in  the  past  year  has  reduced  our  carry-over 
of  dry  field  peas  to  negligible  size.    Assuming  some  slight  improvement 
in  domestic  demand  in  1952  compared  with  1951  because  of  heightened 
economic  activity  at  home  and  defense  preparation  abroad,  the  1951  crop 
of  dry  peas  may  sell  at  prices  little  if  any  lower  than  those  for  the 
1950  crop,  in  spite  of  a  larger  production.    The  new  crop  was  estimated 
as  of  August  1  at  3©7  million  bags  (100  pounds,  uncleaned),  about  one- 
fourth  larger  than  the  1950  crop,  though  37  percent  smaller  than  the  re- 
cent 10-year  average  production  of  5,9  million  bags. 
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C0TT01T 

With  the  largest  cotton  crop  in  14  years' in  prospect  for  1951  and 
some 'slackening  of  demand  on  the  spot  markets,  cotton  prices  have  "been  de- 
clining since  early  in  July,    The  average  for  Hi idling  15/16  inch  on  the 
10  spot  markets  fell  from  45.20  centa  a  pound  on  July  2  to  34*90  on 
August  21  v;ith  the  futures  markets  registering  similar  declines*.  In 
foreign  markets,  prices  of  foreign  growth  have*  declined  to  a  level  more 
in  line  with  American 'upland  cotton,  " 

..  .  .     Preliminary  estimates  for  the  United  States,  indicate  a  total  sup- 
ply of  cotton  during  1951-*52  of  approximately  19,5  million  running  hales. 
This"  is  .15  percent  larger  than  the  1950  supply,  and  the  second  largest 
since  the  end  of  the  war,    The  carry-over  is  about  2,2  million  hales, 
68  percent  less  than  on  August  1,  1950,  and  the  lowest  since  1925*  The 
supply  includes  a  crop  estimated  at  about  17,3  million  bales  as  of  Au- 
gust 1,  and  assumes  imports  of  about  200,000  "bale si'*  The  indicated  1951 
crop  is  72  percent  larger  than  the  small  1950  crop  and  the  third  largest 
in  history. 

Hill  consumption  of  cotton  during  1950-51  was  about -10.5  million 
bales,  second  only  to  the  war  years  of  1941-42-43  and  20  percent  greater 
than  1949-50*    July  consumption  totaled  767,000  bales  and  the  daily  rate 
of  32,000  bales  was  22  percent  below  June,  registering  more  than  a  sea- 
sonal declined  and  about  equal  to  the  rate  in  July  a  year  ago*  Exports, 
including  an  estimate  for  July  were  about  4*2  million  bales,  28  percent 
less  than  in  1949-50*   .On  August  8  the  Department  of  Agriculture  announced 
an  open- end  export  quota  for  cotton.    This  means  that  there  are  no  res- 
trictions on  the  total  quantity  of  Cotton  which  may  oe  exported* 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  loan,  rate  for 'Ilicldlihg  15/16  inch 
cotton  this  season  will  be  31.71 . cents  a  pound  at  average  location*  This 
Is  . 90  percent  of  the  mid-July  parity  price- plus  125  points  for  the  differ- 
ence between  7/8  and  15/16  inch  staple*    On  August' 15  the  price  received 
by  farmers  for  cotton  was  10£  percent  of  parity*  having  fallen  from 
116  percent  of  parity  in  one  month* 

Manufacturers*  inventories  of  cotton  textiles  were  high,  2.10 
times  sales  in  May  and  2*86  times  sales  in  June  1951,  compared  with 
ratios  of  1*96  and  2.14,  respect iyely,  In  the  same  months, of  1950.  The 
average  mill  margin  (the  spread  between' the  price  of  a .pound  of 'cotton' 
and  its  approximate  cloth  equivalent)  declined  from  39*77  cents  in  June 
to  38*77  cents  in  July. 
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WOOL 

Since  consumer  incomes  are  expected  to  continue  to  increase,  demand 

for  raw  wool  for    civilian  goods    is     likely  to  strengthen  as  inventories 
in  manufacturing  and  distribution  channels  a,re  reduced  to  levels  in  line 
with  retail  sales*    Military  requirements  during  the  present  fiscal  year 
again  will  he  substantial.    At  the  same  time,  world  supply  of  wool  prob- 
ably will  hot  be  greatly  different  from  last  year,    World  production  is 
expected  to  be  slightly  above  last  year  and  carry-over  in  the  major  ex- 
porting countries,  particularly  in  New  Zealand  and  Argentina,  is  larger. 
These  increases  probably  will  just  about  offset  the  reduction  in  Joint 
Organisation  (United  Kingdom  Wool  Disposals  Limited)  holdings  and  in 
stocks  in  consuming  countries*    World  prices  next  season  probably  will 
average  somewhat  higher  than  present  levels*    However,  government  pro- 
grams -and  policies  including  the  ^volume  and  scheduling  of  military  orders, 
price  ceilings,  etc.,  could  be  important  factors* 

Prices  received  by  United  States  growers  for  shorn  wool  continued 
to  decline  from  the  peak  levels  of  March.    The  average  of  77 el  cents, 
grease  basis,  in  mid-August  was  9C4  cents  below  that  of  mid- July  and 
41.9  cents  below  the  March  record. 

Wool  prices  are  now  somewhat  below  the  ceilings  established  by 
OPS  Ceiling  Price  Regulation  35.    The  legal  minimum  prices  for  wool  for 
ceiling  purposes  permitted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  Amendments  of  1951  are  70  percent  higher  than  those  established  under 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  but  are  somewhat  lower  than  the  ceil- 
ing prices  established  under  CPR-35. 

*  *  *  ' 

Wool  production  in  the  United  States  for  the  current  season  is 
expected  to  be  about  260  million  pounds,  grease  basis,  about  3  percent 
more -than  in  1950.    Shorn  wool  production  is  now  estimated  at  229  million 
pounds,  grease  basis,  about  4  percent  more  than  last  year.    The  lower 
rate  of  slaughter  this  year  relative  to  inventories  indicates  that  grow- 
ers are  continuing  to  build  up  breeding  herds  and  that  a  further  increase 
in  shorn  wool  production  is  likely  next  year.    Pulled  wool  production 
this  year  is  likely  to  be  slightly  lower  then  last  year. 

The  decline  -in  demand  for  wool  for  civilian  goods  is  reflected  in 
mill  consumption  in  the  United  States.    In  spite  of  the  large  military 
orders,  the  weekly  rate  of  mill  consumption  of  apparel  wool  on  the  woolen 
and  worsted  systems  during  the  first  5  months  of  this  year  was  3  percent 
less  than  for  the  same  months  of  last  year*    Carpet  wool  consumption  was 
down  30  percent© 

Imports  of  apparel  wool  during  the  early  part  of  this  year  were 
substantially  higher  than  last  year.    Imports  for  consumption  of  dutiable 
wools  during  January-llay  exceeded  those  of  the  same  months  of  last  year 
by  36  percent.    However,  imports  probably  declined  somewhat  after  llay 
due  to  the  sharply  reduced  United  States  buying  in  foreign  markets. 
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TOBACCO 

Marketings  of  the  1951  crop  tobacco  "began  in  the  third  week  of 
July  when  auctions  opened  for  flue-cured,  the  largest  single  class  of  ' 
tobacco c    Demand  has  "been  fairly  strong  and  is  expected  to  continue  so9 
although  prices  will  probably  not  average  as  high  as  the  record  for  last 
seasonft    Hue-cured  prices  for  the  season  through  late  August  averaged 
about       cents  per  pound  compared  with  nearly  5^  cents  in  the  comparable 
period  of  the  1950  season0    Growers  have  placed  about  11  percent  of 
deliveries  under  Government  loan  thus  far— a  larger  proportion  than  the 
relatively  small  amounts  in  the  comparable  period  last  year* 

Domestic  use  of  flue-cured,  mostly  for  cigarettes,  was  a  record 
in  the  year  ending  June  30f  1951*    Output  in  19 50-51  was  a  record  ^07  bil- 
lion—2U  "billion  above  the  previous  year^    Eecord  or  near  record  consumption 
of  cigarettes  seems  likely  in  1951-52*    Exports  accounting  for  nearly 
'three—  eight  s  of  the  total  flue-cured  disappearance  were  3  percent  lower 
than  in  19^9~50»    Exports  of  flue-cured  during  1951-52  are  expected  to  be 
somewhat  larger  than  in  1950-51*    Supplies  of  flue-cured  for  1951-52  are 
estimated  at  about  &  percent  above  those  for  1950-51* 

The  auctions  for  the  1950  crop  Maryland  closed  August  17»  Prices 
for  the  season's  auctionings  of  about  3^-2/3  million  pounds,  averaged 
^7*3  cents  per  pound- -slightly  abovefethe  average  for  last  year's  auction 
sales • 

The  auction  markets  for  Burley,  fire-cured,  and  dark  air-cured 
tobacco  will  begin  in  late  fall*    She  1951  crops  for  these  types  are  in- 
dicated to  be  larger  than  last  yearns*    The  increase  in  Burley  production 
will,  probably  more  than  offset  a  drop  in  carry-over  and  supplies  for 
1951-52  may  be  2  or  3  percent  larger*  than  those  for  1950-51c    The  1951-52 
supply  of  fire-cured  tobacco  is  now  estimated  at  about  9  percent  lower  than 
that  for  1950-51  while  the  total  supply  of  dark  air-cured  will  be  just 
about  the  same.    The  output  of  smoking  tobacco  in  the  1951  fiscal  year  was 
109  million  pounds — about  3  million  less  than  in  the  preceding  year*  The 
manufacture  of  all  chewing  tobaccos  totaled  S7-2/3  million  pounds  compared 
with  89  million  a  year  earlier,  and  snuff  at  U0«4  million  pounds  was  just 
under  the  19H9-50  quantity* 

The  1951  crops  of  most  filler  and  binder  types  of  cigar  tobacco  are 
indicated  to  be  lower  than  last  year's*    Total  supply  of  filler  for  1951-52 
will  probably  be  a  little  larger  than  in  1950-51  because  of  an  increase  in 
carry-over*  but  for  binder,  total  supply  may  be  down  a  little.  Cigar 
consumption  in  the  1951  fiscal  year  was  near  5~3/^  billion— 5  percent  above 
that  of  I9U9-5O  and  the  highest  since  191+6-)47# 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1951*  total  exports  of  all  types  of 
unmanufactured  tobacco  were  ^77  million  pounds— valued  at  272  million 
dollars  compared  with  kSl  million  pounds— valued  at  236  million  dollars 
in  I9U9-50*    The  average  declared' value  per  pound  for  1950-51  exports 
rose  16  percent  and  in  large  part,  reflects  the  record  prices  paid  for 
last  year1  s  flue-cured  crop* 
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